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Recently  a friend  called  from  San  Diego.  She  wept 
when  she  tried  to  speak:  “Your  editorial  in  the 
September  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  first  writing  I’ve 
encountered  which  does  not  support  President  Bush’s 
precipitous  decisions  to  prepare  for  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  Everyone  around  me  where  I live  is  supporting 
this  dangerous  response.  I’ve  been  wondering  what  I 
can  do?” 

I gave  her  the  FCNL’s  Update/Action  Message 
number  (202)  547-4343  and  suggested  she  voice  her 
protests  to  the  White  House  and  her  senators  and 
members  of  Congress.  I asked  if  the  universities  there, 
as  here,  are  holding  public  teach-ins  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  She  had  not  heard  but  intended  to  inquire 
and  suggest  the  idea  to  professors  she  knows. 

In  this  issue  we  have  published  a minute  from  Los 
Angeles  Meeting  and  an  article  by  Jack  Powelson  on 
the  pacifist  responses  to  war  or  preparation  for  war. 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  respond  to  the  voices 
appearing  here  by  writing  letters  (350  word  limit)  or 
Forum  responses  (450  word  limit).  We  need  to  hear 
all  voices  of  Friends  to  encourage,  envision,  affirm  and 
to  suggest  ways  of  proceeding. 

The  August  newsletter  from  Honolulu  Meeting 
carried  this  editorial  by  John  and  Rusty  Sweitzer, 
slightly  abridged: 

We  are  not  very  clear  about  just  what  did 
happen,  who  did  what,  and  why.  Even  more 
puzzling  is  the  question,  how  could  this  hap- 
pen when  the  President,  and  Congress,  were 
on  vacation?  Further,  the  Great  American 
Public  has  also  been  on  vacation,  or  getting 
ready  for  school,  or  fixing  up  the  house  and 
yard,  or  just  too  busy.  Who  is  responsible  for 
this  mess?  War  is  sometimes  considered  to  be 
a nightmare  but,  although  we  don’t  want  to 
call  it  “war,”  this  all  seems  to  be  very  real. 

We  have  noted  a number  of  reasons  [our 
government]  has  suggested  for  their  actions: 

• It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  become 
the  Number  One  power  in  the  Middle  East. 

• We  have  got  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
their  oil. 


• We  must  help  our  friends. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  all  of  the 
above  reasons,  and  there  may  be  many  other 
reasons. 

The  more  important  question  is,  now 
that  we  are  in  this  situation,  what  can 
ordinary  individuals,  like  you  and  me,  do? 

Here’s  the  beginning  of  a list: 

We  may  feel  helpless,  but  remember  that 
our  democracy  depends  on  active  participa- 
tion of  its  citizens,  and  our  representatives 
do  respond  to  input  from  the  public  as  they 
understand  the  pressures,  although  they  do 
seem  to  have  trouble  discerning  what  we 
really  want,  versus  what  they  think  we  need. 
However,  that  must  not  stop  us  from  trying 
to  communicate  with  them.  We  can  make 
a difference. 

Letters  to  the  editor  stimulate  public  dis- 
cussion. 

Hundreds  of  organizations  are  working  to 
bring  about  peace  in  creative,  nonviolent 
ways.  We  can  work  with  and  support  those 
that  best  represent  our  ideals. 

Many  of  our  readers  come  from  religious 
backgrounds  and  know  that  the  problems  of 
the  world  may  not  be  solved  by  human 
beings.  We  need  to  pray  for  guidance  and 
wisdom  so  that  we,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of 
the  nations,  might  earnestly  and  humbly  try 
to  learn  the  paths  that  lead  to  peace. 

Shirley  Ruth 


All  photographs  in  this  issue  are  by 
David  Noble,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting. 
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Coming  Home 

A Presentation  to  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting 

by  Marty  Walton^  Qeneral  Secretary,  Friends 
Qeneral  Conference 
July  31,  1990 

Home.  Coming  home.  Longing  for  home.  I feel 
in  this  yearly  meeting  such  a yearning,  such  a longing 
...  deep,  deep  in  your  souls.  How  privileged  I am  to 
spend  this  week  with  you,  to  be  invited  into  your 
hearts,  to  feel  your  welcoming  arms  around  me.  You 
have  already  given  me  so  much  that  I wonder  what  I 
have  to  offer  you.  It’s  not  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
Quakerism  or  Quaker  business  process.  It’s  not  a solid 
grounding  in  the  Bible  or  the  writings  of  George  Fox 
or  John  Woolman.  What  I can  bring  to  you  is  my 
discernment,  my  truth,  my  experience  among  many 
unprogrammed  Friends.  There  is  much  in  my  own 
life,  and  much  in  the  lives  of  Quakers  in  the  fourteen 
yearly  meetings  that  I’m  associated  with,  which  is 
resonating  and  harmonizing  with  the  experience  of 
Friends  in  this  yearly  meeting. 

I want  to  tell  you  first  a little  bit  about  myself, 
about  my  own  life.  I was  bom  near  Philadelphia,  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker,  in  a family  that  was  a step 
removed  from  active  Quaker  life.  So  I got  all  the 
Quaker  culture,  the  teaching  by  example,  but  I 
received  very  little  intentional  teaching.  I’ve  always 
felt  lucky  to  have  escaped  brainwashing,  and  yet  I’ve 
felt  deprived  because  I didn’t  learn  much  of  substance. 
Only  that  I trust  myself,  and  I trusted  silence.  Then 
when  I was  fourteen,  we  moved  away  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  midwest,  to  Illinois.  After  high  school  I 
went  to  Earlham  College  and  made  one  of  my  first 
personal  decisions  about  religious  life  — I dropped  my 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  I wasn’t  then 
going  to  meeting,  I hadn’t  been  and  didn’t  plan  to, 
and  I didn’t  call  myself  a Quaker.  Whatever  member- 
ship was,  I knew  it  wasn’t  what  I was  experiencing  or 
doing. 

It  was  twenty  years  (and  a husband  and  four  kids) 
later  that  I joined  again.  After  years  of  searching 
among  rural  churches  in  Ohio  for  the  most  liberal 
church,  and  after  six  years  with  the  wonderful  (but 
noisy)  Unitarians  after  we  had  moved  to  a good-sized 


Marty  Walton  addressing  PYM. 


town,  I wanted  so  much  to  have  peace  and  the  free- 
dom of  silence  at  the  center  of  my  worship  experi- 
ence. It  was  then  that  I knew  that  I really  was  a 
Quaker.  So  I soon  joined  Kent  Meeting  in  Ohio,  in 
Lake  Erie  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that’s  where  my  mem- 
bership still  is  today.  I don’t  live  there  any  more.  I 
live  in  Lansdowne,  part  of  the  urban  Philadelphia 
environment,  but  I keep  seeking  that  elusive,  small- 
town Friends  Meeting.  I hope  someday  to  find  the 
place  that  will  be  my  own  spiritual  home. 

Six  years  ago,  my  life  began  a new  chapter.  I was 
getting  ready  to  move  to  California.  I’d  been  living  in 
Ohio  for  almost  all  my  adult  life,  as  I followed  my 
husband  from  town  to  town,  and  from  city  to  country 
where  I’d  lived  on  a farm  and  raised  four  children.  At 
some  point,  my  husband  and  I dissolved  our  marriage. 

I sold  our  milk  goats  and  went  to  work  at  a paying  job. 
I left  the  farm  to  my  former  husband,  and  the  children 
grew  up  and  got  a good  start  on  their  own  directions. 

It  was  a good  time  for  a change. 

I arrived  in  Stockton  in  the  fall  of  1984  to  help  set 
up  a new  plant  for  the  printing  company  I’d  been 
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working  for.  I was  about  half  career,  half  active 
Quaker  then.  But  the  Quaker  part  got  very  frustrated 
during  the  work  half  of  my  life.  I attended  Delta 
Meeting,  came  to  know  some  Friends  in  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting,  got  involved  in  the  beginnings  of 
organizing  Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  in  1985,  went  to 
workshops  at  Quaker  Center  in  Ben  Lomond,  and 
began  reading  Friends  Bulletin.  I had  been  active  in 
Friends  General  Conference  on  the  committee  level 
for  years,  helping  to  plan  the  summer  Gatherings, 
getting  involved  in  institutional  things  like  nominat- 
ing committee  and  executive  committee.  Living  in 
California,  I couldn’t  keep  going  to  meetings  in 
Chicago  and  Baltimore  and  Nashville,  but  I could 
handle  going  to  meetings  in  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento, 
and  Berkeley.  I loved  it  here. 

My  job,  though,  went  downhill.  It  wasn’t  the  right 
place  for  me.  With  the  resignation  of  the  previous 
General  Secretary,  it  was  also  a time  of  change  within 
FGC.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  at  the  end  of 
1985  I was  offered  the  job  of  General  Secretary.  I had 
wanted  adventure,  and  it  looked  as  if  I was  going  to 
keep  on  finding  it,  in  ways  I hadn’t  expected.  (I  guess 
the  search  committee  knew  that  anyone  who  loved 
Quaker  committee  meetings  as  I did  must  be  a pretty 
good  bet  to  fill  that  open  position!)  So  after  only  one 
year,  I wrenched  myself  away  from  Delta  Meeting,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  where  I began  doing  Quaker 
stuff  full  time,  thinking  about  Quakers  from  Alaska  to 
Nova  Scotia,  from  Texas  to  Florida.  I left  behind 
some  dear  and  treasured  Friends,  but  I took  my  year’s 
experience  with  me,  and  I continued  subscribing  to 
Friends  Bulletin.  I have  read  every  issue,  or  most  of 
every  issue,  in  the  five  years  since. 

I know  that  for  years  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has 
been  considering  affiliation  with  the  wider  Quaker 
support  organizations.  I know  that  Friends  have  had 
many  meetings  about  “Should  we  join  FGC?”  I have 
some  increasingly  clear  ideas  and  thoughts  about  that 
which  I hope  we  can  address  at  another  time.  But  the 
funny  thing  is,  although  you  may  think  that  you  are 
independent  and  separate  and  unique  (which  of 
course  you  are),  you  are  already  a part  of  Friends 
General  Conference,  because  you  are  a part  of  me.  I 
come  here  with  a sense  of  connectedness  that  has 
never  left  me.  I’m  so  glad  I can  share  with  you,  live 
with  you  for  this  week,  and  continue  to  deepen  the 


wonderful  friendships  that  began  five  and  six  years 
ago.  We  are  going  to  be  more  connected  than  ever, 
PYM  and  FGC,  because  of  this  powerful  week 
together. 

I want  to  talk  a bit  now  about  some  of  the  other 
yearly  meetings  — who  they  are,  and  how  I see  them. 
As  I do  that,  you’ll  be  getting  glimpses  of  Friends 
General  Conference,  the  organization  that  I work  for, 
and  that  I love. 

What  came  first,  yearly  meeting  or  FGC?  I have 
done  a bit  of  reading,  and  have  learned  a little  North 
American  Quaker  history.  Yearly  meetings,  of  course, 
came  first.  There  is  no  question  who  the  parents  are, 
and  who  the  child  is.  And  before  yearly  meetings, 
there  were  local  meetings.  The  core,  the  very  center 
of  Quaker  experience,  is  the  local  spiritual  commu- 
nity, the  monthly  meetings  or  worship  groups. 

Quakerism,  unprogrammed  Quakerism,  was  alive 
and  thriving  in  the  1800s.  Friends  from  distant  places 
were  travelling  around  to  meet  with  each  other  and  to 
address  common  concerns.  In  the  1860s  a “First-day 
School  Conference”  was  formed  by  Friends  in  a 
number  of  different  yearly  meetings  to  create  papers 
and  books  and  lessons  for  Friends  to  teach  each  other 
and  the  children  during  First-day  School.  Those 
Friends  knew  that  there  were  some  things  that  they 
could  do  together  that  were  too  big  for  any  one  yearly 
meeting  to  do  alone. 

By  1890  three  other  conferences  had  come  into 
being,  all  made  up  of  Friends  from  different  yearly 
meetings.  There  was  the  Friends  Union  for  Philan- 
thropic Labor,  which  was  the  vehicle  for  early  social 
action,  and  the  Friends  Education  Conference,  which 
focused  on  Quaker  schools.  TTiere  was  a Friends 
Religious  Conference,  about  dialogue  and  assemblies 
with  other  denominations.  (Silent-meeting  Quakers 
have  always  been  ecumenical.) 

In  1900  all  these  separate  conferences  joined 
together  to  hold  a big  general  conference  every  two 
years.  Members  of  seven  yearly  meetings  came 
together  for  mutual  inspiration  and  discussion. 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Genesee  (which 
was  upper  New  York  and  eastern  Canada),  and 
Philadelphia  yearly  meetings  appointed  Friends  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  Friends  General  Conference, 
and  the  organization  was  born,  has  grown  and  thrives. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Coming  Home:  continued  from  page  25) 

Early  work  of  the  Friends  General  Conference 
centered  around  advancement  (the  support  of  all  the 
newly  forming  meetings  throughout  the  region),  and 
around  the  concerns  of  right  living  and  helping  one’s 
neighbor.  There  was  much  emphasis  on  intervisita- 
tion.  Friends  were  encouraged  to  travel  to  the  newer 
meetings  and  strengthen  them  by  their  love  and 
interest.  There  was  also  much  emphasis  on  right 
living.  The  Friends  Union  for  Philanthropic  Labor 
had  many  subcommittees,  such  as  one  on  helping 
colored  people  and  our  Indian  brothers,  and  on 
opposing  war.  There  were  also  committees,  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Temperance,  which  spoke 
eloquently  about  the  evils  of  drink  and  tobacco,  and 
the  Committee  on  Purity,  which  looked  after  the 
morals  of  young  people.  There  are  many  impassioned 
speeches  recorded  for  posterity  in  the  archives  of  the 
Quaker  historical  collection  at  Swarthmore  that  make 


fascinating  reading  today. 

In  later  years,  many  of  the  Friends  involved  in  the 
Friends  Union  for  Philanthropic  Labor  put  their 
energies  into  the  formation  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  where  concerns  developed  more 
specific  focus  and  could  be  addressed  more  fully  and 
more  consistently. 

By  the  late  1960s  the  number  of  yearly  meetings 
who  wanted  to  work  together  on  religious  education 
and  advancement  had  grown.  The  original  structure, 
which  was  appointment  by  yearly  meetings  apparently 
for  life,  was  replaced  by  the  yearly  meetings  appoint- 
ing Friends  to  the  FGC  Central  Committee  for 
limited  terms,  a structure  that  is  still  in  place  today. 

In  the  1970s  the  leadership  of  the  older  generation  of 
faithful  Friends,  mostly  men  who  had  come  to  Quaker 
service  out  of  their  C.O.  days  during  World  War  II, 
and  who  dressed,  as  Friends  did  in  those  days,  in  suits 
and  ties,  gave  way  to  a rambunctious  younger 
generation  of  newly  emerging  feminists  and  individu- 
alists, many  in  jeans  and  with  long  hair.  This  group 
has  been  incorporating  new  people  who  have  been 
seasoning  and  deepening  in  the  knowledge  of  Quaker 


faith  and  practice.  It  is  out  of  this  group  that  I come. 

Today,  fourteen  yearly  meetings  and  associations 
are  affiliated  together  to  form.  Friends  General 
Conference  — basically  all  the  unprogrammed  yearly 
meetings  in  North  America  except  for  your  three 
independent  yearly  meetings  and  the  three  Conserva- 
tive Yearly  meetings  in  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  and 
Ohio.  Conservative  Friends  are  faithful  to  their 
Wilburite  tradition.  (They  have  much  to  teach  us 
more  wordly  Friends.) 

Within  FGC  there  is  a South  Central  Yearly 
Meeting,  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  less  than  a 
thousand  Quakers,  spread  out  over  a huge  area  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  There  is 
Central  Alaska  Friends  Conference,  the  smallest 
yearly  meeting  with  less  than  200  Friends.  There  is 
Northern  Yearly  Meeting,  about  400-500  Friends  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  parts  of  Iowa  and  North 
Dakota.  How  they  love  to  sing!  You  would  have  so 


much  fiin  if  you  could  share  with  them!  Southeastern 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  Florida  and  parts  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  (you  heard  their  epistle  last  night) 
have  some  very  seasoned  Friends,  for  part  of  the  year. 
The  meetings  in  Southern  Appalachian  Yearly 
Meeting  and  Association  are  growing  in  Nashville, 
Atlanta,  Knoxville  and  Asheville.  Quakerism  offers  a 
real  alternative  to  people  living  in  the  south. 

Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  — talk  about  distance! 
There  are  1000  Quakers  from  Victoria  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  what  an  impact  they  have  on  all  of 
Canada,  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers.  They 
have  the  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee  within 
their  yearly  meeting;  it  is  not  a separate  corporation, 
so  they  have  the  oversight  of  all  that  program  work. 
Canadian  Friends  have  so  much  to  offer  American 
Friends. 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  first  one  I’ve 
mentioned  that  is  larger  than  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
They  are  spiritually  alive  and  creative,  dealing  with 
essentials.  Quakerism  in  New  England  is  fascinating. 
They  have  much  to  share  about  living  faithful  lives. 
They  did  not  join  FGC  for  years.  In  fact,  they  did  it 
meeting  by  meeting.  Their  mix  of  pastoral  and  unpro- 
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grammed  meetings  which  had  split  into  separate 
yearly  meetings  during  the  1800s,  and  their  desire  for 
unity  which  led  to  joint  yearly  meetings  in  1955,  both 
strongly  influence  Quakerism  today  in  that  region. 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  is  similar  in  history, 
although  it  is  larger,  with  eighty-eight  monthly 
meetings.  Those  yearly  meetings,  and  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  too,  are  joint  yearly  meetings, 
belonging  both  to  Friends  General  Conference  and 
Friends  United  Meeting. 

And  there  are  more  yearly  meetings  — Lake  Erie, 
Ohio  Valley,  Illinois,  and  Piedmont  Friends  Fellow- 
ship, about  twenty  unprogrammed  meetings  in  North 
Carolina.  Each  one  is  unique,  yet  each  has  an 
awareness  of  the  value  of  the  others.  All  send  people 
to  our  FGC  Central  Committee  to  work  together  on 
joint  projects,  such  as  the  collection  of  resources  that 
each  knows  about,  the  planning  of  workshops  and 
gatherings.  Of  these  yearly  meetings,  only  five  have 
any  paid  staff.  Only  three  have  more  than  one  part- 
time  person.  Most  of  the  unprogrammed  Quakerism 
in  the  rest  of  the  continent  is  just  like  yours:  beautiful, 
unique,  yet  with  a similar  do-it-yourself  character,  and 
a tremendous  commitment  to  creating  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  Society  of  Friends  they  possibly  can,  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  All  the  yearly 
meetings  know  that  the  meeting  community  is  where 
real  spiritual  growth  can  take  place,  and  all  want  to 
nurture  their  monthly  meetings  and  worship  groups. 

I haven’t  mentioned  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
so  far,  which  is  also  part  of  Friends  General  Confer- 
ence. Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  different.  It  has 
a different  history.  They  have  never  had  the 
experience  of  being  oppressed  or  underprivileged,  or 
even  of  being  very  few  in  numbers.  They  have  always 
had  each  other.  There  are  very  old  family  meetings, 
and  much  confusion  about  what  is  essential  in 
Quakerism  and  what  is  merely  cultural.  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  is  tremendously  strong,  and  has  some 
absolutely  wonderful  people  working  for  it,  dedicated 
committee  people  creating  valuable  materials,  for  all 
of  the  unprogrammed  Quaker  world.  They  have  a 
truly  hard-working  and  spirit-led  staff  of  forty- five 
people,  which  makes  a strong  organization  with  life  in 
it.  They  have  much  to  offer  Friends  in  the  rest  of  the 
Quaker  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  Quaker  world  has  so 
much  to  offer  them. 


I want  to  get  back  to  you  and  to  longing  for  home. 
What  is  home?  What  is  the  longing  about?  What  is 
the  yearning  you  were  expressing  last  night  after 
reflecting  upon  your  state-of-the-meeting  reports? 
What  is  this  pull  you  feel  toward  a deeper  experience 
together? 

Whatever  it  is,  I think  it  is  a common  feeling,  a 
human  experience,  felt  not  only  by  you,  but  by  other 
Quakers,  other  people,  and  probably  the  world  over, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  human  experience.  We 
long  for  home.  And  our  life  on  earth  is  all  about  how 
we  find  our  way  home,  it’s  about  coming  home. 

Home.  The  place  where  I am  wanted.  Where  I 
am  expected.  Where  there  is  room  for  me,  and  room 
for  me  to  become  all  that  is  in  me  to  become.  The 
place  for  my  whole  life.  The  place  I belong.  The 
place  I stay.  The  place  that  nourishes  me,  that 
challenges  me,  that  confronts  me,  that  heals  me. 
Home. 

The  thing  is,  though,  that  I’m  not  talking  about 
the  house  we  live  in,  our  particular  address,  because  I 
don’t  think  that  includes  everything  we  feel  inside 
when  we  think  about  home,  although  for  most  of  us, 
that  is  tremendously  important.  And  I’m  not  talking 
about  our  immediate  family,  as  precious  and  irreplace- 
able as  our  immediate  family  is. 

No,  our  home  is  bigger  than  our  house  and  our 
immediate  family.  Our  home  is  our  community.  Our 
home  is  our  larger  family,  our  clan,  our  kinship  group, 
our  tribe.  It’s  the  place  where  we  interact  with  a 
wider  group  of  people,  but  on  an  intimate  and 
ongoing  level.  For  us  Quakers,  our  real  home  is  our 
meeting.  And  our  meetings  matter  so  very,  very  much 
to  us. 

What  do  I need  in  this  meeting  home  for  it  to 
begin  to  respond  to  my  deepest  longings? 

AU  of  me  needs  to  be  involved.  My  skills,  my 
doubts,  my  funny  side,  my  gifts,  the  enormous 
unfinished  aspects  of  my  character,  and  my  alive 
growing  edge.  All  of  these  exist.  I need  my  imper- 
fectness  to  be  involved,  and  my  growth  toward 
perfection  to  be  recognized  and  affirmed.  I need  to  be 
me,  even  if  I don’t  know  all  of  who  I am  yet.  I need 
uncharted  space  in  which  to  become,  an  open  place 
for  discovery,  and  trust  from  those  around  me  that  my 
next  step  in  growth  will  come  and  it  will  be  right  for 
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me.  I need  to  feel  safe  from  rejection,  safe  from 

expulsion.  I need  to  know  1 am  wanted  in  the 

meeting,  that  I have  a part  of  it,  and  that  all  of  me  is 

welcome. 

And  I need  others.  I need  their  skills,  their  doubts, 
their  funny  sides,  and  their  gifts.  I need  all  that  they 
can  yet  become.  What  a gift  to  be  able  to  be  close  to 
someone  else’s  growing  edge,  even  involved  in  that 
process  of  growth.  I need  to  see  and  hear  and 
experience  and  get  to  know  well  other  lives  and 
realities,  as  experienced  by  other  people  of  all  ages.  I 
need  to  see  the  truth  of  other  people’s  lives.  I need  to 
know  their  realities,  their  times  of  confusion,  their 
floundering,  their  times  of  inspiration  — their 
humanness.  And  I need  them  to  challenge  me,  to  ask 
me  to  be  accountable  for  my  actions,  to  expect  me  to 
be  a functioning  part  of  the  community.  1 need  them 
to  be  mirrors  for  me,  as  uncomfortable  as  that 
sometimes  can  be. 

And  you  know,  that’s  about  all  1 really  need,  that 
any  of  us  needs.  I don’t  think  we  need  our  home  to  be 
big.  Or  furnished  in  a particular  way.  Or  of  particular 
note  to  others  in  the  world.  We  just  need  to  have 
some  other  people  to  relate  to,  to  know  us,  to  share 
common  concerns  and  longings  with.  We  need 
family,  a family  of  the  spirit. 

We  live  in  a fractured  society  that  continually 
separates  us.  We  want  an  unfractured  place  to  be  at 
home  in.  That’s  pretty  common  to  people.  But  I 
think  in  Quakers  that  sense  is  heightened,  because  so 
many  of  us  are  so  personally  involved  in  dealing 
directly  with  the  fractured  society.  We  run  women’s 
shelters,  and  we  teach  school,  and  we  are  nurses  and 
doctors.  We  interact  within  demoralized  and 
unhealthy  structures.  We  are  bombarded  with 
messages  that  continue  to  undermine  the  value  of 
each  unique  individual,  and  we  struggle  to  stay 
constructive,  to  make  a difference  in  the  world.  We 
confront  brokenness  every  day.  And  in  the  context  of 
that  life,  in  order  for  us  to  have  the  strength  to  live, 
we  come  to  our  meetings  with  a deep  inner  longing  to 
experience  health,  new  life,  wholeness.  Our  spirits 
cry  for  the  experience  of  being  a part  of  a healthy 
whole,  for  the  connectedness  with  the  universal,  with 
the  growth  principle,  with  eternity. 

We  need  our  meetings  to  be  living  experiences  of 


that  wholeness.  We  are  experiencing  a longing  for 
the  blessed  community.  We  seek  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  the  place  of  peace  and  healing.  And  we  look  to 
our  meetings,  in  some  fashion  or  other,  to  give  us  a 
sense  of  that,  to  lead  us  to  that. 

During  the  past  year,  I heard  a startling  idea 
emerge  during  some  discussion  about  what  member- 
ship in  a meeting  means,  and  what  it  means  when 
something,  such  as  a marriage,  is  taken  “under  the 
care  of  the  meeting.”  The  point  was  made  that  when 
a couple  is  married  under  the  care  of  the  meeting,  the 
meeting  has  ongoing  responsibility  to  care  for  those 
two  people  and  their  relationship.  The  couple  has 
given  the  meeting  the  right,  the  privilege,  and  the 
obligation,  to  care  about  them,  to  ask  them  how 
things  are  going,  to  offer  help  if  needed,  to  be  close  to 
them,  to  be  involved.  Their  marriage,  their  shared 
life  together,  is  not  an  off-limits  topic. 

The  idea  that  1 heard  that  struck  me  so  forcefully 
was  to  apply  that  same  care  to  all  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  members.  When  joining  a meeting,  a person 
would  be  asked  not,  “In  what  ways  can  our  meeting 
support  you  and  nurture  you?”  but,  “In  what  areas  do 
you  not  want  the  meeting  to  take  an  interest,  to  care, 
to  offer  help,  to  be  involved?”  Think  about  that  for  a 
minute.  What  do  you  want  to  hold  back  that  you 
don’t  want  meeting  members  to  concern  themselves 
with?  There  are  so  many  areas  of  life:  family,  personal 
relationships,  our  jobs,  what  we  eat  and  drink,  how  we 
spend  our  money,  how  we  treat  other  people.  What  if 
we  did  say  to  our  meetings  that  our  lives  are  the 
meeting’s  business?  What  trust  that  would  take!  It 
would  change  our  meetings  and  change  us,  pro- 
foundly. Yet,  if  we  are  truly  to  be  in  a meeting  com- 
munity where  the  members  are  fully  involved  and 
have  a sense  of  accountability  for  each  other,  isn’t  it 
appropriate  to  consider  taking  this  idea  seriously? 

I think  we  ask  a simple  question,  “Do  you  really  - 
love  me?”  That  deeply  buried  question  can  only  be 
responded  to  by  the  heart,  where  God’s  presence  is 
most  fully  known.  And  the  heart  has  to  be  a knowing 
heart.  Sometimes,  we  get  such  a lift  from  our  larger 
gatherings,  such  as  yearly  meeting  times.  We  feel  so 
much  love  around  us  that  we  become  our  best.  But 
this  love  can  only  be  expressed  on  these  rare  occa- 
sions, and  truly  the  community  is  sporadic,  if  not 
ephemeral.  But  our  home  meetings  — to  meet  week 
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after  week,  to  be  able  to  participate  in  an  ongoing 
dialogue,  to  be  so  close  to  others  that  there  really  is 
the  opportunity  to  be  seen  as  a whole  person  — only 
the  Friends  in  our  home  meetings  can  love  us  with  a 
knowing  heart.  They  see  our  not-so'good  sides  as 
well! 

It  is  almost  like  family.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  deal  first-hand  with  all  the  issues  of  conflict,  anger, 
trust,  growth,  making  mistakes,  and  believing  in  the 
possibility  of  good  relationships,  ones  in  which  we 
thrive.  In  a family,  within  our  intimate  relationships, 
the  few  people  with  whom  we  actually  live  or  spend 
most  of  our  time,  we  play  out  the  age-old  dramas  of 
separation  and  connectedness.  And  the  ways  in 
which  we  grow  from  these  relationships  are  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  grow  from  the  intimacy  possible  in 
our  meeting  communities.  We  bring  to  our  meetings 
the  same  patterns  of  relating  that  we  experience  in 


our  birth  families  and  partnered  families.  Bill  and 
Fran  Taber,  Conservative  Friends  from  Bamesville, 
Ohio,  call  family  life  a “School  of  the  Spirit.”  It’s  a 
school  where  life  is  the  teacher,  and  the  lesson  is  trust, 
and  where  the  spirit  of  God  appears  in  each  person. 

To  treat  each  other  lovingly,  and  with  respect  — isn’t 
that  affirming  the  spirit?  To  accept  the  gift  of  each 
other’s  honesty,  and  to  know  of  the  depth  of  caring  — 
isn’t  that  how  the  spirit  appears?  To  struggle  for  the 
truth  with  each  other,  and  to  keep  hope  alive  — isn’t 
that  an  experience  of  feeling  part  of  a universal  urge 
for  wholeness,  for  completion,  for  connectedness? 

God  isn’t  something  that  we  apply.  God  is  a presence 
we  know,  because  of  each  other,  because  we  can  see 
God  at  work  in  each  other’s  lives. 

If  the  lesson  is  trust,  we  have  to  look  at  trust.  To 
have  a strong  and  healthy  meeting,  to  have  a home 
where  we  can  feel  safe  to  be  ourselves,  we  have  to 
establish  trust.  You  are  dealing  with  this  in  your 
meetings.  How  do  you  share  your  feelings  of  anger? 
How  do  you  help  each  other  to  grieve?  How  do  you 
handle  conflict?  How  does  a meeting  experience 
forgiveness?  How  do  you  teU  the  truths  And  how  do  you 
hear  the  truth?  Establishing  trust  means  there  has  to  be 


a welcome  place  for  truth,  and  we  do  not  always  want 
to  know  or  see  the  truth.  And  we  have  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  that,  for  the  truth  is  essential. 

John  Calvi,  a Quaker  healer,  in  his  address  to  the 
FGC  Gathering  of  Friends  a few  weeks  ago,  talked 
very  quietly  and  gently  about  healing,  and  how  to 
heal,  and  how  to  help  others  to  heal.  He  said  there 
are  four  things  you  need  to  remember.  Four  steps  to 
go  through.  The  first  is  to  feel  all  that  pain.  Look  at 
it.  See  it.  Taste  it.  Get  to  know  it.  See  and  accept 
the  truth  of  it.  See  the  reality.  Don’t  try  to  change  it. 
Don’t  try  to  deny  it.  Don’t  try  to  fix  it.  Just  see  it, 
and  name  it.  Pain  is  there.  Sickness  is  there. 
Woundedness  is  there.  It  is.  Feel  it.  Claim  it. 

The  second  thing  in  healing,  John  said,  is  to  call  on 
your  “angels.”  Ask  for  help.  Let  the  strengths  you 
know  of,  or  maybe  even  ones  you  don’t  know  of,  know 
that  you’d  like  it  very  much  if  you  could  get  a little 


help  just  now.  He’s  talking  about  praying,  or  maybe 
he’s  talking  about  channeling  energies,  or  maybe  he’s 
just  talking  about  allowing  the  best  to  come  to  you. 
But  he  describes  a position  of  openness.  I hurt,  and  I 
am  open  for  help. 

The  third  thing  is  to  listen  for  the  messages.  You’ll 
be  told  something,  nudged  somehow,  shown  the  next 
step.  If  you  listen,  you’ll  know.  You’ve  got  to  listen 
for  the  message.  Healing  isn’t  something  that 
someone  else  does  to  you  or  for  you.  You  do  it  for 
yourself.  You  take  your  own  next  step.  So  the 
messages  are  important,  for  they  let  you  do  your  own 
healing.  The  messages  may  be  from  your  own  body. 
Sometimes  someone  else  has  the  message.  Sometimes 
you  have  a message  for  someone  else.  So  you  have  to 
listen. 

And  the  fourth  thing  in  healing  is  to  recognize  and 
experience  the  balance,  almost  a dance,  between  fear 
and  hope.  Yes,  pain  and  woundedness  are  scary. 

Sure,  there  are  really  strong  forces  in  you  that  don’t 
want  change,  that  want  to  stay  in  the  comfort  of  the 
familiar..  But  live  through  those  fears,  and  keep 
hoping.  TThis  is  the  basic  crux  of  religious  living.  It’s 
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where  faith  comes  in.  Either  life  is  good,  and  life 
wants  to  happen,  or  it  doesn’t.  It’s  not  something  we 
can  prove.  It’s  only  something  we  can  choose.  And 
to  heal,  we  have  to  choose  hope. 

I mention  all  this  because  I think  it  is  part  of  what 
being  in  a meeting  community  is  all  about.  It’s  houi  to 
build  trust.  And  it  comes  down  to  dealing  with  the 
truth,  and  asking  for  help  and  guidance,  and  listening 
for  what  the  next  step  is,  and  believing  in  being  able 
to  come  home.  You  heal  friendships  by  doing  all  that. 
You  build  trust  by  doing  all  that.  You  build  commu- 
nity by  doing  all  that.  You  build  a home  by  doing  all 
that. 

But  wou>,  does  it  take  couragel  We  fail  at  it  so  often. 
We  deny  the  truth.  We  give  excuses.  We  indulge  in 
complaining.  We  blame  others.  We  have  a hundred 
good  reasons  why  we  aren’t  experiencing  the  blessings 
of  the  home  that  we  long  for.  We  avoid  telling  others 
the  truth  of  our  experience.  We  are  afraid  of  being 
misunderstood  or  afraid  of  being  avoided,  or  afraid  of 
our  poorly  articulated  experience  being  dismissed  or 
mutilated  by  the  clumsiness  of  others  who  show  no 
sensitivity.  So  for  our  meetings  to  be  in  the  process  of 
becoming  real  spiritual  homes  for  us,  some  of  us  need 
to  take  some  leadership.  Actually,  isn’t  it  all  of  us 
who  need  to  take  leadership?  Isn’t  that  what  it  really 
means  when  we  say  we  are  a society  without  minis- 
ters? When  in  fact  it  is  each  of  us  who  is  really  a 
minister?  So  each  of  us  is  really  called  to  see  and 
speak  the  truth;  each  of  us  needs  to  ask  for  help;  each 
of  us  needs  to  listen  for  what  to  do  next;  and  each  of 
us  needs  to  hold  out  for  what  we  long  for,  and  believe 
in  it  as  a possibility. 

It  takes  commitment  to  take  risks  together,  a 
commitment  to  integrity,  to  truth,  to  openness.  You 
have  to  be  clear  that  you  want  a home  together. 

There  is  certainly  an  expressed  wish  for  that  among 
you,  and  among  a lot  of  other  Friends. 

But  maybe  there’s  something  even  deeper  than 
that  which  is  at  the  core  of  our  longing.  Maybe  we 
don’t  really  have  a chance  to  fully  experience  the 
meeting  as  a home,  or  beginning  to  satisfy  the 
longing,  until  we  open  ourselves  to  the  full  implica- 
tions of  our  longing. 

1 just  think  we  want  to  he  with  God.  Way  deep  in  us. 
but  so  very  much  there,  is  our  essential  estrangement, 
our  sense  of  separation,  and  a pull  back  home,  to  be 


one  with  God,  with  our  creator;  to  be  with  the  one 
who  loves  us  and  who  has  sent  us  out  to  do  our  life  in 
the  world. 

God  really  is  in  us.  We  really  are  a part  of  this 
incredible  universe.  The  connections  really  are  there. 
And  God  has  been  in  us  and  in  all  people  before  us. 
God  has  spoken  and  is  in  dialogue  with  us.  God  is 
everywhere.  Have  you  read  The  Temple  of  My  Familiar 
by  Alice  Walker?  God’s  spirit  is  so  strong  there.  TYie 
poems  of  Adrienne  Rich  — tears  come  to  my  eyes. 
Music  — one  of  the  voices  of  God.  And  Jesus,  blessed 
Jesus.  He  felt  those  connections  so  strongly.  He 
always  knew  just  how  close  God  is. 

We  can’t  do  it  alone.  Coming  home  to  God  means 
coming  into  harmony,  into  relationship,  with  all  of 
creation.  We  are  feeling  anew  our  relationship  to  the 
earth,  and  we  are  experiencing  how  much  we  need 
our  meeting  families,  our  meeting  homes.  We  need 
challenging,  welcoming,  loving,  committed  searching, 
honest  friends  with  whom  to  continue  our  adventure, 
to  journey  together  to  that  wonderful  home.  And 
sometimes,  home  seems  very,  very  close. 

In  fact,  it  is  close.  All  we  have  to  do  is  see  how 
much  we  need  God.  All  we  have  to  do  is  know  it  and 
admit  it.  We  only  have  to  ask  for  God’s  presence  in 
our  lives,  and  believe  God  is  present.  Because  God  is 
here,  right  among  us,  right  within  us,  and  so  is  home. 
Home  is  not  something  imaginary  or  that  only 
happens  one  time  in  history.  It’s  not  a myth.  It’s  a 
reality,  drawing  us  on,  beckoning  to  us.  We  know  it 
exists  in  our  very  bones,  in  every  breath  we  take. 
Home  is  here.  It  is  possible.  It  is  real.  That  which  we 
long  for  is  within  our  reach.  And  we  get  home  by  going 
with  others,  by  opening  ourselves  and  emptying 
ourselves  and  trusting  that  we  are  in  a good  place,  and 
that  God  is  present.  With  that  trust,  we  give  each 
other  essential  uncharted  space  in  which  to  grow. 
With  that  trust,  our  next  steps  in  growth  do  come  and 
those  steps,  as  different  as  they  may  be,  are  right  for 
each  of  us.  When  we  can  do  that  pretty  well,  when  we 
can  have  that  much  trust,  we’re  home. 

Dear  God,  thank  you  for  being  with  me  in  my  life, 
even  when  I didn’t  know  you  were  there.  And  thank 
you  for  being  with  me  tonight,  when  I do  know  that 
you’ve  been  with  me.  And  thank  you  for  showing 
yourself  to  me  in  the  hearts  and  beautiful  spirits  of 
these  Friends  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting — And 
thank  you,  dear  Friends. 
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Jane  Peers,  Presiding  Clerk. 


Epistle  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting 
Seventh  Month  29  - 
Eighth  Month  5,  1990 

To  all  Friends  — Greetings. 

We  met  together  as  an  extended  spiritual 
family,  at  the  University  of  La  Verne  in  Southern 
California,  corporately  seeking  to  know  God’s  will 
in  all  our  deliberations  and  relationships,  and  to 
learn  what  might  be  required  of  us  through  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit. 

We  thought  together  about  our  oneness  with 
the  created  world  and  all  things  therein,  and  as 
your  epistles  were  read,  about  our  connectedness 
with  Friends  everywhere.  Our  sense  of  connected' 
ness  was  strengthened  by  visitors  among  us,  some  of  whom  were:  Harold  Smuck,  Clerk  of  the  Section 
of  the  Americas  of  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation;  Sulak  Sivaraksa,  a Siamese  Buddhist 
working  for  nonviolent  change  in  Burma;  Nancy  Alexander,  lobbyist  for  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  in  Washington  D.C.;  and  our  invited  guest  speaker,  Marty  Walton,  General 
Secretary  of  Friends  General  Conference.  Also  our  Friends'in'the'Orient,  Russ  and  Verna  Curtis, 
shared  with  us  the  struggles  for  independence  of  the  peoples  of  Micronesia. 

Marty  Walton  inspired  us  with  the  deep  joy  of  coming  home.  Home  is  where  we  are  wanted, 
accepted,  and  can  become  all  that  we  can  become.  Our  Meetings  are  that  home.  Coming  home  also 
means  coming  into  harmony  with  God.  Peace  is  that  state  in  which  we  are  in  accord  with  God,  the 
earth,  others,  and  ourselves. 

This  year  in  a silent  walk  for  peace  and  the  environment,  we  carried  banners  made  by  a Friend  in 
Scodand,  and  focused  on  the  query  ‘What  can  we  do  for  the  earth  and  its  people?” 

We  have  become  more  conscious  of  our  calling  as  Friends,  of  our  diversity  and  of  the  deep  underly- 
ing  unity  that  binds  us  together.  From  our  depths  arose  themes  of  pain  and  suffering,  of  healing, 
where  we  often  struggle  with  unbridled  greed  and  selfishness.  As  we  seek,  we  ask  each  other  how  our 
Meetings  nurture  spiritual  growth,  how  we  deal  with  inward  and  outward  pain,  and  how  we  bring 
reconciliation  where  there  is  conflict.  Our  replies  show  that  we  are  growing,  but  that  we  have  much 
to  learn.  In  particular,  we  work  to  appreciate  our  differences  and  to  acknowledge  the  varied  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  in  each  other. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  is  enriched  with  hopes  for  the  future  by  the  presence  of  children  and  youth 
who  are  taking  new  responsibilities  in  the  Society.  We  remember  Friends  who  left  this  life  during  the 
past  year:  they  have  given  us  a wealth  of  blessing.  In  all  of  our  Meetings  for  Worship  we  have  felt 
the  divine  Presence  in  our  midst. 

The  words  of  Isaac  Pennington  (1667)  seemed  to  sum  up  the  essence  of  Yearly  Meeting: 

Our  life  is  love,  and  peace,  and  tenderness;  and  bearing  with  one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  and  not  laying  accusations  one  against  another;  but  praying  for  one  another  and  helping  one 
another  up  with  a tender  hand. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Jane  Walters  Peers 
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On  Opening  Doors:  One  Friend's 
Experience  of  Friends  United 
Meeting 

by  Paul  Niebanck,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  delegate 
from  PYM  to  FUM 

God’s  promise  to  the  faithful  is,  in  Revelation  3:8, 
described  this  way: 

I have  set  before  you  an  open  door, 
which  no  one  can  shut. 

We  are  invited  to  walk  right  in.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
pick  up  our  feet  and  set  them  down  again. 

God’s  invitation  to  pass  over  the  divine  threshold 
is  in  some  ways  the  most  difficult  challenge  in  the 
entire  Bible.  We  would  rather  the  door  be  closed  — 
locked,  even.  Were  there  a wall  to  climb,  or  a 
labyrinth  to  negotiate,  or  a moat  to  swim,  we  would 
gladly  respond.  An  open  door?  We  are  frozen  in  our 
tracks! 

I was  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  “fraternal  delegate” 
to  the  Friends  United  Meeting  (FUM)  Trienniel  this 
year.  The  Trienniel,  held  July  13  - 20  in  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana,  revealed  to  me  a group  of  Quakers  who 
have  responded  to  the  open  door.  In  their  lives  and 
in  their  works,  they  are  witnessing  to  the  divine. 

Specific  witnesses  of  FUM  Quakers  are  quite  well- 
known:  mission  work  in  Belize;  tornado  disaster  relief 
in  Jamaica;  education  and  health  and  production 
assistance  in  Kenya;  community  work  in  Chicago; 
sponsorship  of  schools  for  Palestinian  children  in 
Ramallah.  FUM  testimonies  on  issues  of  current 
concern  are  equally  strong:  tax  resistance;  immigra- 
tion rights;  South  African  investments;  peace  and 
justice  in  the  Middle  East.  And  personal  commit- 
ments to  inner  growth  and  covenant  relationships  are 
fresh  and  constant.  FUM  Quakers  know  their 
heritage  well,  and  they  strive  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

My  week  at  the  FUM  Trienniel  was  a blessing  in 
more  ways  than  I can  account  for  in  a short  report. 
Three  striking  images  may  convey  something  of  what 
I experienced.  First:  Officials  of  the  Earlham  School 
of  Religion,  pledging  to  make  ESR  available  as  a 
resource  to  any  Quaker  who  seeks  to  be  part  of  its 
program.  One  step  will  be  to  hire  a Dean  who  is  open 
to  the  entire  Quaker  community,  worldwide.  ESR  is 
not  to  be  simply  a seminary  for  Quaker  pastors,  but  a 


center  of  Quaker  inquiry  and  ecumenism. 

Second:  Dorothy  Reichardt,  a “liberal”  Quaker, 
invited  to  lead  several  hundred  Bible-bred  Quakers  in 
study  of  the  scriptures.  Each  day,  for  five  days  of  the 
Trienniel,  Dorothy  helped  us  to  find  meanings  for 
today’s  world  in  the  Bible  verses  that  relate  to  “doors.” 
We  explored  passages  in  Genesis,  Deuteronomy  and 
Psalms,  and  in  Matthew,  Luke  and  John. 

Third:  a strenuous  business  meeting  on  the 
question  of  whether  FUM  may  hire  actively  gay  and 
lesbian  persons  to  staff  positions.  There  is  movement 
on  this  issue  within  FUM,  but  the  current  policy  is 
restrictive,  and  feelings  are  strong  in  many  directions. 

These  images  are  material  evidence  of  the 
willingness  of  FUM  Friends  to  take  necessary  risks,  to 
venture  into  uncharted  territory,  to  move  through 
open  doors.  More  to  the  point  of  my  participation  in 
the  Trienniel,  FUM  is  itself  an  open  door.  I was 
welcomed  by  everyone  I met.  I was  drawn  in,  and  my 
perspectives  were  appreciated.  I saw,  in  FUM 
Quakers,  essentially  the  same  qualities  of  those  that 
characterize  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  at  our 
best.  In  moving  across  the  FUM  threshold,  I found 
myself  at  home. 


Pacifism  and  the  Iraqi  Crisis 

by  Jack  Poivelson,  Boulder  Meeting,  Colorado 

EXiring  the  controversial  and  unpopular  wars  in 
Vietnam,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua,  it  was  easy  to 
be  a “pacifist.”  Persons  of  differing  ideologies  and 
purposes  claimed  the  term.  Today,  by  contrast,  the 
American  response  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  is 
popular,  just  as  was  our  war  against  Hitler.  Once 
again,  the  meaning  of  pacifism  gathers  itself  to  its 
common  core,  no  longer  covering  the  wide  expanse  it 
did  during  the  “unjust”  wars.  To  fathom  it,  I recall 
thoughts  when  my  dedication  to  pacifism  was 
forming,  during  the  thirties  and  World  War  II. 

My  inspiration  for  pacifism  comes  now  as  it  did 
fifty  years  ago,  from  the  Light  that  shone  in  early 
Quakers: 

We  utterly  deny  all  outward  wars  and 
strife  and  fightings  with  outward  weapons, 
for  any  end  or  under  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever. (George  Fox). 
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A good  end  cannot  sanctify  evil  means, 
nor  must  we  ever  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  ( W illiam  Penn) . 

The  unqualified  nature  of  these  statements  brings 
out  the  difference  between  pacifism  and  nonviolent 
action. 

Pacifism  was  not  a way  to  fight  Hitler.  Nor  is  it  a 
way  to  force  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  It  is  not 
a way  to  end  Apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Nor  did 
pacifism  make  Cory  Aquino  the  President  of  the 
Phillipines.  Nor  will  pacifism  bring  about  a Palestin- 
ian state.  Pacifism  is  not  any  of  these  or  all  of  these 
for  pacifism  is  never  a means  to  an  end. 

I was  saddended  to  read  that  a Friends’  organiza- 
tion proposed  that  the  military  support  in  the  Gulf 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  instead 
of  the  United  States. 

How,  then,  does  a pacifist  combat  aggression? 
Only  by  nonviolent  direct  action.  The  Germans 
could  not  have  occupied  France  in  World  War  II 
without  the  help  of  the  French.  Gandhi  advocated 
noncooperation  with  British  occupiers  of  India. 
Germans  nonviolently  resisted  French  occupation  of 
the  Saar  in  the  1920s,  and  some  Kuwaitis  refuse  to 
work  for  Iraqis  today. 

But  nonviolent  direct  action  is  a tactic,  not  an 
ideal.  It  succeeds  only  when  undertaken  by  victims. 
Only  Kuwaitis  or  Iraqis,  who  also  suffer  a crushing 
denial  of  their  freedoms,  can  use  nonviolence 
effectively  in  the  Gulf.  If  we  intervene  as  outsiders, 
we  ourselves  become  aggressors. 

Sanctions  are  hostile  and  paternalistic,  whether 
taken  against  Nicaragua,  South  Africa,  Cuba,  Iraq  or 
anywhere.  By  threatening  lives  and  livelihoods,  they 
violate  the  admonition  of  William  Penn. 

How,  then,  can  pacifists  who  are  not  victims  help 
resolve  the  present  crisis?  How  could  we  have 
stopped  Hitler?  There  may  be  no  direct  way.  But  by 
speaking  out,  by  refusing  orders  if  they  are  put  upon 
us,  by  helping  those  who  suffer,  with  food,  other 
material  goods,  or  spiritually,  we  can  live  the  Light  as 
pacifists  have  in  the  past. 

Thus  pacifism  is  a way  to  live.  A pacifist  is  one 
who  holds  to  that  way,  not  yielding  either  to  the 
aggressions  of  Hitler  and  Hussein  or  to  the  military 
responses  of  Roosevelt  and  Bush. 

In  this  way  a pacifist  perpetuates  the  spirit  of  love. 


Our  reasons  come  from  the  Light  within,  not  from  any 
outward  happening  or  material  circumstance.  We  are 
put  to  the  test  when  we  are  unpopular,  as  now,  not 
when  we  command  widespread  acclaim,  as  during 
Vietnam.  Only  thus  do  we  offer  our  behavior  and  our 
values  as  examples  of  peace. 


Los  Angeles  Meeting  Urges  US.  to  Withdraw 

Troops 

Dear  Editor, 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  has 
been  a “historic  peace  church,”  opposed  to  all  wars, 
whatever  their  purposes,  for  over  300  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Los  Angeles  Monthly  Meeting  finds  the 
present  involvement  of  United  States’  military  might 
in  the  Middle  East  especially  abhorrent.  Sending  a 
hundred  thousand  troops  to  kill  and  be  killed  halfway 
around  the  world  is  the  wrong  way  to  bring  peace  on 
earth. 

What  kind  of  example  to  our  youth  is  our 
government  giving  when  it  advises  them  not  to  use 
guns  to  settle  disputes  and  then  does  so  itself?  The 
security  of  the  United  States  is  not  being  threatened 
by  any  foreign  power.  Only  the  price  of  oil  — and  its 
profit  making  — seems  involved.  We  find  it  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God  to  destroy,  or  threaten  to  destroy, 
human  lives  in  this  mistaken  exploit  by  our  govern- 
ment. 

We  Quakers  condemn  the  aggression  of  Iraq 
against  Kuwait.  But  enlarging  that  conflict  can  only 
increase  the  suffering  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  is  particularly  inappropriate  for  our 
government,  which  recently  also  invaded  another 
nation,  Panama,  killing  3,000  defenseless  civilians 
there  and  some  20  of  our  own  soldiers,  to  chastize 
other  nations  for  attacking  their  neighbors. 

One  third  of  federal  income  taxes  paid  by  United 
States  citizens  goes  to  so-called  “national  defense.”  It 
is  sad  that  some  of  this  money  is  now  to  be  worse- 
than-wasted  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  instead  of  being 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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(Letters:  continued  from  page  33) 

invested  in  housing  for  the  homeless  and  food  for  our 
undernourished. 

We  urge  that  all  military  forces  be  brought  home 
and  United  States’  involvement  be  limited  to 
economic  sanctions  and  negotiations  through  the 
United  Nations. 

Los  Angeles  Friends  Meeting 
8/26/90 


One  Friend's  Distortions  May  Be  Another 
Friend's  Pain 
Dear  Editor, 

After  some  searching,  I feel  led  to  respond  to  the 
article  in  the  July  Friends  Bulletin  written  by  Peter 
Saint  James. 

In  1989  my  wife  and  I were  NPYM  registrars.  Our 
duties  started  in  the  spring,  and  continued  through 
the  annual  session.  At  registration  one  Friend 
complained  that  the  form  we  had  designed  was  not 
clear.  I apologized  for  any  problems,  explaining  that 
we  had  tried  our  best. 

His  response  was  the  most  demeaning  and  vitriolic 
verbal  assault  I have  experienced.  He  told  me  I was 
incompetent,  and  he  was  sick  of  people  who  ‘did  our 
best’  instead  of  making  the  effort  required.  He  told 
me  I was  inadequate,  not  only  as  registrar  but  also  as  a 
person  and  Friend.  My  wife,  certain  that  there  was 
some  misunderstanding,  approached  him  the  next 
day,  asking  for  constructive  suggestions.  She  was 
subjected  to  the  same  harsh  treatment. 

This  Friend  has  not  apologized.  To  my  knowledge, 
he  has  never  served  in  a position  of  responsibility  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  nor  has  he  volunteered  at  annual 
session.  This  year,  at  annual  session,  he  claimed  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  accept  anything  but  perfection 
from  Friends  who  serve.  He  is  the  same  person  who 
wrote  the  article  for  Friends  Bulletin,  explaining  that 
we  have  trouble  filling  positions  in  our  Meetings 
because  of  how  we  approach  those  who  might  serve. 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  in  Peter  Saint 
James’  words,  I cannot  look  beyond  his  violence  to  my 
family  and  his  theft  of  my  sense  of  safety  among 
Friends.  I feel  Friends  should  be  aware  of  the  anger 
and  distortion  in  his  view  of  service  to  the  meeting. 
Friends  considering  service  to  the  meeting  should  be 
aware  that  Saint  James’  demands  for  perfection  in 


service,  and  rationalization  for  why  we  find  so  few 
willing  to  serve,  do  not  represent  the  views  of  the 
wider  community  of  Friends. 

I,  too,  have  Queries  regarding  service  in  the 
Meeting: 

Are  we  aware  of  the  time  and  effort 
invested  by  Friends  who  serve  our  meetings? 

Are  we  aware  of  the  sacrifices  they  make  so 
that  they  can  serve? 

How  do  we  thank  Friends  who  serve  the 
Meeting?  Do  we  express  understanding  that 
each  contribution  is  essential,  regardless  of 
its  apparent  importance  or  level  of  effort? 

Are  we  constructive  and  supportive 
when  Friends  in  service  err?  Are  we 
accepting  of  the  humanity  and  limitations 
of  Friends  when  they  serve?  Do  we  assure 
that  the  process  of  service  is  one  of  growth? 

How  is  God’s  love  and  truth  made 
manifest  in  our  service  to  our  meetings?  Do 
we  view  service  as  an  onerous  duty  or  an 
opening  for  God  to  lead  us  in  our  service  to 
others  ? 

I am  afraid  that  my  words  may  hurt  rather  than 
heal,  but  I cannot  refrain  from  speaking.  We  have 
enough  difficulty  without  distorting  our  decisions 
regarding  service  to  the  meeting. 

Paul  Butzi,  Eastside  Meeting 


News  of  Colorado  Regional 
Meetings 

by  Jim  Ray,  Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting 

Colorado  Regional  Fall  Meeting  is  scheduled  for 
October  6 — 7 at  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies  in  Estes 
Park.  The  theme:  “Quaker  Process  and  How  It 
Works.”  Attenders  include,  possibly.  Friends  from 
Wyoming,  who  have  issued  an  Epistle  (#1 ) in  April 
stating  their  intent  to  unify  within  an  entity  to  be 
called  Wyoming  Friends  Meeting.  This  Meeting 
encompasses  worship  groups  from  towns/cities  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Wyoming  who  have  reached  a 
consensus  after  prolonged  discussions.  Their  status,  if 
they  do  attend,  may  be  considered  at  the  Regional 
Fall  Meeting. 

Another  Regional  event.  The  Fall  Quaker 
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Women’s  Gathering  has  taken  place  at  Camp  La 
Foret,  just  north  of  Colorado  Springs,  from  September 
7'9.  The  theme,  “Healing  the  Earth,”  was  led  by 
Kathy  Snow  from  Boulder  Meeting,  planning 
appropriate  activities  providing  inspiration  and 
sharing. 

Boulder  Meting  held  their  Fall  Gathering  on 
September  22  at  the  Powelsons’  cabin  in  Pinewood 
Springs  (south  of  Estes  Park).  Their  theme  was 
“Participation  in  Life,  Our  Community,  the  Larger 
World,  and  Our  Meeting.”  “What  kind  of  participa- 
tion  is  congruent  with  who  you  are  and  what  you  have 
to  offer?” 

Mountain  View  Friends  Meeting  decided  a year 
and  a half  ago  that  it  was  running  out  of  room  in  its 
Meeting  House  in  south  suburban  Denver  and 
proceeded  to  find  and  rent  the  Wilbur  Rogers  Center 
in  Lakewood  on  the  west  side  of  Denver.  This  was 
chosen  because  a number  of  attenders  live  in  that 
general  vicinity.  The  “West  Side  Meeting”  has  come 
along  very  well  in  the  past  year,  most  recently  starting 
a First  Day  School  for  a number  of  children  in  the  5- 
12  age  bracket.  The  West  Side  group  has  introduced 
some  innovations  in  their  Meeting  for  Worship  and 
business  discussions. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Report 

by  Phyllis  H.  Thompson,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

In  New  Mexico,  in  area  the  fifth  largest  state  but 
scant  in  numbers  of  inhabitants,  we  always  need  to 
figure  in  the  distances.  Geographical  separation  has 
finally  persuaded  Lubbock  Worship  Group  to  join 
South  Central  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  sever  formal 
relationship  with  Albuquerque.  Lambs  Community 
Worship  Group  in  Cokedale,  Colorado,  however,  has 
joined  our  Quarterly,  under  the  care  of  Albuquerque, 
at  about  the  same  time  as  Lubbock’s  departure. 

Distances,  however,  do  not  prevent  celebration. 
Durango  Meeting  which  makes  the  most  of  members’ 
birthdays  (three  on  June  7!)  celebrated  its  own  tenth 
anniversary  with  a party  July  22.  Socorro  Worship 
Group  held  its  annual  summer  gathering  in  Water 
Canyon.  Gila  Meeting,  whose  birthday  dates  from 
Spring  Quarterly  five  years  ago,  began  its  planned 


“Fifth  Sunday  Intergenerational  Celebrations”  with  a 
picnic  at  Little  Walnut  Park. 

These  celebrations  are  in  response  to  a common 
concern  with  many  of  us  to  join  the  children,  with  all 
ages  taking  part  in  an  all-meeting  activity.  The 
childrens’  needs  were  also  at  the  heart  of  Albuquer- 
que’s having  sponsored  Karie  Johnson-Christian  as 
our  representative  to  a Powell  House  gathering  in 
August  on  First  Day  School.  It  is  our  hope  that  her 
report  will  bear  fruit  among  all  the  meetings  and 
worship  groups  of  our  Quarter.  She  brings  back  to  us 
news  of  ways  to  help  Friends  of  all  ages  feel  more 
comfortable  with  one  another,  especially  the  children 
in  meetings  for  worship  and  the  adults  in  First  Day 
School  activities.  Each  meeting  and  worship  group  in 
our  Quarterly  has  found  its  own  way  of  incorporating 
the  gifts  of  the  children.  We  recognize  that  our  work 
and  worship  will  not  come  to  future  harvest  unless  the 
children  are  a growing  part  of  all  that  we  are  and  all 
that  we  do.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that,  like 
many  other  meetings,  we  will  be  joining  the  World 
Summit  for  Children  on  September  23. 

A significant  concern  during  the  past  season  has 
been  the  evolution  of  minutes  on  marriage.  After  a 
period  of  loving  and  thoughtful  discussion,  Albuquer- 
que Meeting  and  Chamisa  Worship  Group  have 
adopted,  and  Santa  Fe  is  considering,  minutes  which 
recognize  and  celebrate  committed  relationships  of 
two  equal  partners  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite 
gender.  We  value  and  respect  the  individual 
differences  among  us  which  contribute  so  much 
vitality  to  the  quality  of  our  meeting. 

N ational  concerns  important  to  Quakers  have 
been  brought  closer  to  home  by  means  of  Santa  Fe’s 
own  FCNL-derived  recorded  phone  message, 
consisting  of  information  and  suggestions  for  action  in 
Congress.  To  this  confirmed  and  unregenerate  letter- 
writer,  the  analysis  sounds  more  forceful  and  more 
clearly  explained  than  the  one  coming  from  Washing- 
ton. Try  it  for  yourself:  (505)  982-1160.  Locally,  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  state,  some  of  us  are  continu- 
ing border  work  with  refugees.  In  the  north,  several 
members  have  had  a share  in  repairing  historically 
important  community  buildings  in  work  projects 
sponsored  by  the  New  Mexico  Community  Founda- 
tion. 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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(New  Mexico  Quarterly:  continued  from  page  35) 

Within  our  closer- tO'home  areas,  meetings  seem  to 
be  expressing  a need  for  a deeper  understanding  of 
how  we  minister  to  one  another  during  worship. 
Durango’s  questions  concern  vocal  ministry;  Santa  Fe 
is  wondering  about  the  programing  effect  upon 
Meeting  for  Worship  of  Queries  read  aloud;  Gila  is 
exploring  ministry  through  writing  “covenants”  in 
which  Friends  try  to  clarify  (and  possibly  even  agree 
upon)  how  each  of  us  is  best  guided  toward  the  kindly 
and  loving  treatment  of  one  another. 

Finally,  we  are  still  worriting  around  the  matter  of 
how  many  quarters  there  are  in  a quarterly.  We  may 
have  an  answer,  if  not  a resolution,  by  the  end  of 
September. 

Book  Review 

by  Qrace  Buzaljko,  Berkeley  Meeting 

Carol  Murphy,  Milestone  70.  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  #287.  Pendle  Hill  Publications, 
Wallingford,  PA  19086.  $2.50  including 
postage. 

This  slender  pamphlet  contains  the  diary  musings 
of  Carol  Murphy  written  during  her  seventy-first  year. 
A frequent  PH  pamphleteer,  she  came  to  the  idea  for 
this  booklet  from  May  Sarton  and  Elizabeth  Vining 
who  each  kept  and  published  their  own  records  at  the 
same  age. 

Murphy  says,  “The  seriously  intellectual  or  artistic 
woman  is  still  a marginal  person,”  and  describes 
herself  as  a Quaker  celibate  in  a “very  married  and 
suburban  Meeting.”  She  grew  up  the  only  child  of 
artistic  but  unsocial  parents,  and  says  she  had  to  make 
a conscious  effort  to  break  away  and  join  the  Pendle 
Hill  community,  where  she  has  served  for  over  forty 
years  on  the  publications  committee.  (As  someone 
who  has  been  both  married  and  single,  I might  repeat 
a Yugoslav  saying  of  my  former  husband’s:  “There  are 
two  kinds  of  unhappy  people  in  the  world:  those  who 
are  not  married  and  those  who  are.”) 

In  the  present  day,  when  all  the  younger  women 
and  men  seem  to  be  employed,  Murphy  worries  about 
what  will  become  of  Quaker  work,  which  has  been 
built  on  the  existence  of  leisure  time  or  on  the 


willingness,  like  John  Woolman’s,  to  pay  less 
attention  to  business  or  career.  She  may  have 
answered  her  own  concern,  for  later  she  mentions  the 
contributions  of  a Meeting  visiting  committee:  “This 
is  the  quiet  networking  that  keeps  community  alive, 
and  it  is  the  older  women  who  do  it.”  She  might  have 
added,  older  men  as  well,  if  our  Meeting  is  at  all 
typical. 

From  her  journal  it  becomes  obvious  that  Murphy 
serves  on  several  Quaker  committees,  finding  Pendle 
Hill  publications  committee  the  most  absorbing  one. 
A helpful  bibliography  gives  her  readers  a chance  to 
pursue  interesting  book  titles  to  which  she  refers  in 
only  “small  snippets  of  opinions.” 

Mystical  rather  than  rational  in  bent,  Murphy  says, 
“Religion  should  not  be  put  into  propositions  or 
argued  about.  TTie  proper  expression  of  its  truths  is  in 
stories  and  parables  like  those  of  the  Sufi,  Zen 
Buddhists,  Hasids,  and  especially  Jesus.  These 
parables  make  no  explicit  statements,  but  hand  you  a 
hunk  of  reality  with  the  implication:  Those  that 
have  ears,  let  them  hear.’” 

The  theme  of  community  runs  through  the 
pamphlet,  a reminder  to  us  of  how  important  the 
extended  Quaker  family  is  to  the  many  single  adults 
in  our  Meetings,  whether  they  are  sexually  active  or 
inactive,  by  choice  or  by  lack  of  opportunity. 


Elizabeth  Jones,  Reading  Clerk, 
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Young  Friends  Daybook 


Young  Friends  of  North  America 
Report 

by  Jacole  Norton,  Orange  County  Meeting,  CA 


Young  Friends  of  North  America  gathered  at  the 
Merit  Center  in  Payson,  Arizona  July  22'29.  TTiis 
week’s  theme,  “Healing  Ourselves  and  the  World,” 
was  filled  with  fellowship  and  fun.  After  name  games 
we  signed  into  work  groups  (all  meals  prepared 
together),  worship-sharing  groups  and  special  interest 
groups.  Along  with  daily  Meetings  for  Worship  we 
had  Bible  study,  game  time,  a picnic  to  the  lake, 
crystal  hunting,  poetry  reading,  music  sharing,  late 
night  “Winnie  the  Pooh”  readings  and  each  day  came 
to  a close  with  hushed  conversations  and  star  gazing 
in  the  Jacuzzi.  (Talk  about  luxury!)  Some  of  us  even 
had  the  chance  to  experience  Flotation  Tanks  and  a 
Sweat  Lodge. 

The  week  was  a success!  Young  Friends  from  all 
over  North  America  came  together  for  sharing  and 
worship.  From  each  other’s  diversity  we  learned  new 
things  and  during  Meeting  for  Business  we  discussed 
the  importance  and  possibility  of  future  caravans, 
more  gatherings  and  the  upcoming  World  Confer- 
ences. Though  it  is  hard  to  take  time  out  of  our 
constantly  changing  lives,  we  realize  the  need  to  meet 
with  each  other  for  support,  sharing  and  growth. 
YFNA  was  an  incredible  experience  and  1 encourage 
all  Young  Friends,  from  pastoral  and  unprogrammed 
traditions  to  attend  the  New  Year’s  gatherings  (in 
Oregon  and  Canada),  the  upcoming  summer 
gathering  (in  Canada)  or  the  World  Conferences  (in 
the  Netherlands,  Honduras  and  Kenya)  this  next 
summer!  A special  Young  Friends  Gathering  will  be 
held  after  the  World  Conference  at  each  of  the  three 
sites.  If  you  would  like  more  information  please 
contact  me:  Jacole  Norton,  Earlham  College,  Box 
884,  Richmond,  IN  47374.  Between  November  22 
and  January  2 my  address  will  be  53  Sparrowhawk, 
Irvine,  CA  92714.  I hope  to  see  many  of  you  soon  at 
the  New  Year’s  Gathering. 


Young  Friends  camping,  PYM. 


Junior  Friends,  "Peace  in  our  hearts/Peace  on  the  planet," 

PYM. 
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Memorial  Minutes 

[Editor’s  Note:  due  to  space  limitations  and  a 
constricted  budget,  we  are  reluctantly  shortening 
memorial  minutes.] 

Ferdinand  Spitzer 

Ferdinand  Ludwig  Johann  “Fred”  Spitzer  was  bom 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  December  8,  1904.  He  died  of 
a cerebral  hemorrhage  on  November  14,  1989. 

Fred  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
graduated  with  a degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence. 

In  1935  he  married  Marian  Scheu. 

When  Hitler  came  to  Austria  in  1938,  Fred  and 
Marian  decided  to  emigrate  with  their  infant 
daughter,  Maria,  to  Tahiti  in  French  Oceania.  This 
turned  out  an  unfortunate  choice.  They  needed  every 
skill  they  had,  every  ingenuity  and  capacity  for  hard 
work,  to  make  a very  primitive  living. 

In  November  of  1946,  with  the  help  of  Anna 
Maria  Rosenberg,  F.D.R.’s  Minister  of  Defense,  they 
made  it  to  San  Francisco.  Fred  first  worked  with  an 
insurance  company,  and  then  as  law  librarian  at  the 
Law  Library  of  Alameda  County.  He  later  was 
employed  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Alameda 
County. 

In  1955,  the  Spitzers  joined  Friends  Church  in 
Berkeley,  and  in  1965,  they  became  members  of 
Berkeley  Friends  Meeting.  Fred  was  active  on 
committees  of  the  Meeting  and  of  AFSC.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Marian,  his  daughter  Maria 
Distler,  son-in-law  Dr.  Luther  Distler,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Judith  Greenwood 

Judith  Lynn  (Judy)  Greenwood,  a much  beloved 
attender  at  Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting,  died  March 
11,  1989  at  Alta  Bates  Hospital  in  Berkeley,  following 
complications  from  a wheelchair  fall. 

Judy  was  born  in  Long  Beach,  California  on  April 
6,  1942.  She  was  diagnosed  with  rheumatoid  arthritis 
when  11  years  old,  and  confined  to  bed  at  age  14. 

Judy  spent  another  15  years  in  bed  before  insisting 
that  a wheelchair  be  made  for  her. 

Judy  attended  Long  Beach  City  College.  In  1982 
she  obtained  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  social  work 


and  English  at  U.C.  Berkeley,  where  she  graduated 
with  honors.  She  received  a Masters  Degree  in  Social 
Work  at  Berkeley  in  1986  and  was  completing  her 
Masters  thesis  in  English,  “Images  of  Disability  in 
Literature,”  when  she  died.  Judy  was  also  an  accom- 
plished poet. 

Judy  was  active  in  many  human  and  animal  rights 
groups.  She  was  a particularly  strong  advocate  for 
disabled  persons. 

The  Meeting  fondly  remembers  Judy  for  her  wise 
and  humorous  vocal  ministry.  Her  constant  faith  and 
love  touched  us  all. 

Harry  J.  Tischbein,  Jr. 

Harry  J.  Tischbein,  Jr.,  67,  who  died  on  March  19, 
1990  in  Vancouver,  Washington  was  a convinced 
Friend,  beloved  of  family  and  F/friends  on  two 
continents.  Harry  exemplified  Quaker  values  of 
openness,  candor,  veracity  and  warmth.  He  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  September  22,  1922,  the  son 
of  Harry  J.  Tischbein,  Sr.  and  Ruth  Wikel  Tischbein. 

He  attended  both  Oberlin  and  Dennison  Colleges 
in  Ohio  and  spent  some  of  the  war  years  in  Britain. 
There  he  met  his  future  wife,  Margot  Tether,  of 
Yorkshire,  England. 

Harry  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati Law  School  and  practiced  law,  there,  until  he 
took  over  Cincinnati’s  Tischbein  Apothecaries 
following  the  death  of  his  father.  During  this  period 
he  and  Margot  affiliated  with  Community  Friends 
Meeting.  He  was  drawn  to  full-time  professional 
Quaker  Service  by  the  mid-1960s. 

For  more  than  a decade  he  was  Dean  of  Students 
and  Vice-President  of  Wilmington  College,  Ohio,  and 
active  in  Campus  Friends  Meeting  in  Wilmington. 
From  1976  until  1982  he  was  Director  of  Develop- 
ment for  Sandy  Springs  Friends  Meeting.  During  the 
mid-1980s  he  and  Margot  returned  to  her  native 
Britain  where  Harry  was  associated  with  B.F.  Schuma- 
cher’s Center  for  Appropriate  Technology  in  London. 

Returning  to  North  America  in  1987,  they  settled 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  In  1989,  Harry  became 
Western  Regional  Representative  for  Friends 
Committee  for  National  Legislation. 

Harry  Tischbein  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margot, 
two  daughters,  one  son  and  two  grandchildren. 

A moving  and  joyful  Memorial  Service  for  the  life 
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of  Harry  Tischbein  was  held  on  March  21  at  Mult' 
nomah  Friends  Meeting. 

Lucia  Simons 

Lucia  H.  Wilson  Simons,  76,  died  on  April  20  at 
San  Diego,  California,  following  complications  from 
open  heart  surgery.  She  was  an  active  member  of  La 
Jolla  Friends  Meeting,  particularly  the  Peace  and 
Social  Order  committees. 

A retired  school  teacher,  Lucia  was  a native  of 
Burlington,  Iowa.  She  was  a graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  and  received  her  masters  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  She  taught  English  in  high 
schools  in  both  Iowa  and  Arizona,  at  Tuskeege 
Institute  in  Alabama,  and  at  Mary  Holmes  Junior 
College,  Mississippi.  She  also  had  worked  with 
underprivileged  families  in  Chester,  PA. 

She  retired  to  California  in  1976  and  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  Social  Service  League  House  since 
1984.  She  taught  literature  to  adult  groups.  In 
addition  to  meeting  activities,  Lucia  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  San  Diego  Peace  Resources  Center, 
the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  La  Jolla 
Community  Services  Committee  working  on  her 
concern  for  the  homeless  and  underprivileged.  She 
was  also  active  with  the  Interfaith  Peace  Makers. 


Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with  the  beliefs  and 
testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge 
$8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAID, 
payment  accompanying  copy.  Graphic  services  available 
through  Friends  Bulletin.  Write  for  an  estimate.  Send  for 
information  sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  me- 
chanical requirements.  Copy  deadline;  45  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

NEED  A DESKTOP  PUBLISHER? 

The  Friends  Bulletin  desktop  publisher  is  available 
to  typeset  your  pamphlet,  manuscript,  newsletter, 
etc.  We  work  with  you  and  your  budget  Graphic 
design,  scanning  and  modem  services  available. 
Write  or  call  us  at  Phoenix  Type  and  Design,  Rt.  2 
Box  260,  Liberty  Hill,  TX  78642.  (512)  778-6434. 

NEW  PUBLICATION 

News  from  Native  California,  a quarterly  magazine 
devoted  to  California  Indian  culture,  history,  beliefs. 
Samples  $1.  Box  9145,  Berkeley,  CA  94709. 


PYM  Peace  Environment  Walk,  Walter  Kersey  and  Joan  Johnson 
carrying  banners. 
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Friends  Support  of  Couple 
Relationships 

by  Pat  McBee  and  Brad  Sheeks 

Marriage.  Committed  couple  relationships.  Chal- 
lenged by  the  question  of  who  is  included  under  the 
definition  of  marriage,  meetings  have  come  face-to- 
face  with  the  question  of  “what  is  marriage?”  and 
“what  is  our  responsiblity  to  couples  under  the 
meeting’s  care?” 

Bradley  Sheeks  and  Patricia  McBee,  visitors  in 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  through  next  June,  are 
travelling  with  a Minute  of  Religious  Service  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  citing  their  concern  “for 
strengthening  couple  relationships  as  a path  to 
spiritual  growth.” 

Since  1975  Brad  and  Pat  have  been  part  of  a group 
of  Friends  who  lead  retreats  for  couples  throughout 
the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  They  are 
looking  forward  to  re-introducing  Couples  Enrich- 
ment where  there  is  interest  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
and  other  western  yearly  meetings  as  one  way  Friends 
can  minister  to  couples  under  our  care. 

The  retreats  provide  an  opportunity  for  couples 
who  have  good,  reasonably  satisfying  relationships  to 
take  time  to  reflect  on  their  relationship  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to  share  deeply  with  their 
partners,  and  to  learn  from  the  other  couples. 

Brad  and  Pat  are  available  to  lead  weekend  retreats 
and  to  train  workshop  leaders  throughout  the  Pacific, 
North  Pacific  and  Intermountain  Yearly  Meetings. 
They  are  also  available  to  lead  discussion  groups  on 
Meetings’  support  of  couples  and  on  the  meaning  of 
marriage  for  meetings  within  a couple  of  hours  of  their 
home  in  Santa  Rosa. 

For  information  contact  Brad  Sheeks  and  Pat 
McBee,  887  Sonoma  Ave  #23,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95404.  (707)  576-0828. 
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Jane  Badalato^  Peace  & Environment  Walk  Organizer,  San 


Fernando  Meeting, 


